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"Emotional Growth’ 
a chapter from 


OUR BLIND CHILDREN — GROWING AND LEARNING WITH THEM 


By Berthold Lowenfeld, Ph.D., Superintendent 
California School for the Blind 


(Editor's Note: The following article is a complete chapter from the forthcoming 
book, OUR BLIND CHILDREN — GROWING AND LEARNING WITH THEM, 
by Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld, which will be published in the late fall by Charles C Thomas, 


Springfield, Illinois.) 


We have at many points of our discus- 
sion stressed the importance of good physi- 
cal care, parental love, and social experi- 
ences for the emotional development of 
your child. The blind child is in his emo- 
tional development and needs just like 
other children, although there is no deny- 
ing that his blindness influences him as 
well as his environment in certain ways. 
Some of these ways are quite specific, but 
they are not necessarily characteristic only 
as reactions to blindness. We will not, of 
course, attempt to outline or discuss general 
problems of emotional development—they 
are discussed in many books—but will try 
to give some insight into those problems 
of an emotional nature which are frequent- 
ly connected with blindness. 

One of the first questions which arises 
when people are confronted with blindness 
in a child is “How will he react emotionally 
to his blindness?” Many people have made 
up their minds about an answer to this 
question by assuming that blind children 
are unhappy and wish they could see. This 
answer .is in no way confirmed by facts. 
To begin at the beginning, the blind baby 
does not even know that he is blind, and 
he develops without being disturbed by his 
lack of sight. The parents are disturbed 
by it, and their reactions may indirectly 
affect the child. We have already stressed 
the importance of a close personal connec- 
tion between the baby and one person, 
usually the mother, during his first years 
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of life. If this intimate association is dis- 
turbed by the effect the child’s blindness 
has on his mother, then the child’s emo- 
tional development will be disturbed as 
that of other children who suffer from lack 
of parental response. 

The time will come, however, when your 
child will discover that he is blind. This is 
never a sudden discovery. Some children 
notice quite early, when they are two or 
three years old, that they cannot do certain 
things which others can do. For instance, 
if they drop something, they cannot pick 
it up right away but must search for it 
and are often told by others where they 
can find the lost object. First, they will 
ascribe this superior skill to the fact that 
the other person is older or grown up, and 
grownups can do many things which little 
children cannot do. But then they will 
find out that other children of their age 
can also do these things and will have en- 
countered the word “see” as connected with 
actions which they cannot themselves per- 
form. Thus, a blind child will grow to 
realize that he is in some way different 
from others. That this difference can be 
summed up by the word, “blind,” is simply 
a matter of vocabulary. : 

Some parents have mistakenly thought 
that they could withhold from their child 
the knowledge that he is blind and thereby 
spare him grief. Any child who develops 
normally or close to it cannot help but ex- 
perience this difference and needs to ex- 








perience it for normalcy’s sake. But even 
with this experience, the word “blind” may 
be withheld from the child, and again some 
parents have felt this to be right. How- 
ever well this may have served their own 
emotional reaction to blindness, it certainly 
did not change their child’s experiences or 
feelings. A child who does not know the 
word for his condition may some day learn 
about it suddenly and in a very negative 
way. 

The best way to let your child know 
that he is blind is to be frank about it. 
When he has recognized that he cannot 
see, he may ask you why this is so. If you 
tell him that he is blind because his eyes 
do not work, but that he has his hands 
with which he can feel, his ears with which 
he can hear, his nose with which he can 
smell, and his tongue with which he can 
taste, his attention will be focused on what 
he can do rather than on what he cannot 
do. Telling him alone would of course not 
be enough, but by the time he asks this 
question, he should have experienced so 
many things with his senses that your reply 
will be accepted by him as satisfactory. 
Thus, the word “blind” will not have for 
him any strong negative meaning but will 
just describe his condition as he has experi- 
enced it. To your surprise, he may some 
day tell you when you ask him to do one 
of his chores, that he can’t do it because “I 
am blind.” This should not in any way 
shock you though it may cause you to feel 
some heartache. I know of a little boy 
who was asked by his mother to wash his 
face—something he sincerely disliked— 
and he came right back at her by saying 
“I can’t do it, I'm blind.” Other children 
use other excuses, or try to use them, and 
why should your blind child be different? 
The difference will have to be on your, the 
parent’s, side because you cannot let him 
get away with it. It would be quite a 
mistake, perhaps more important for the 
future than for the present, to establish a 
pattern which will enable him to use blind- 
ness as an excuse. Therefore, you will 
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have to insist that he do whatever you 
know he can do. If something is too 
difficult for him, you might ease his task 
by helping him so that he will not be- 
come discouraged and transfer this feeling 
to his blindness. 

As your child gets older, he will want 
more than a functional answer to his ques- 
tion about the cause of his blindness. De- 
pending upon his ability to understand, you 
should give him as full an explanation as 
you can. Some children are able to under- 
stand the reason for their blindness at an 
early age, like the kindergarten tot who- 
answered the question of another youngster 
why he can’t see by simply saying “born 
too soon.” Of course, there are other causes 
which cannot be explained so simply, and 
their explanation may have to be post- 
poned until the child is more mature. 

As much as you may want to avoid it, 
you will not be able to spare your child 
some experiences with well-meaning but 
thoughtless or ignorant outsiders who will 
pity him because of his blindness. No 
question, this will be hard on you—almost 
certainly harder on you than on your child. 
He has you who can divert his attention 
from any remark of this kind or explain 
to him that these people do not know any- 
thing about the many things he can do and 
enjoy. You yourself will most likely en- 
visage in one moment all the possible frus- 
trations the future may hold for your child 
and feel quite acutely pained by it. Most 
adults who you and your child meet will 
be quite understanding and follow your 
lead in treating your child’s blindness in a 
matter-of-fact way, recognizing that he is 
in most ways like all other children. 

It might be of help to you to understand 
why adults do react in different ways to 
blind children, some naturally understand- 
ing, others stressing the differences in a 
negative and even morbid way. They most 
likely show in their attitude. toward your 
blind child how they feel about their own. 
If they are tense and worried parents, they 
will indicate this by being very conscious 
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of all the problems which blindness creates 
and will focus their attention upon them. 
If they are relaxed and secure parents, they 
will accept your child and look with pleas- 
ure and satisfaction upon the many things 
he can do and has achieved. 

Having said this about other parents, 
it should be understood that your child’s 
feelings about his blindness are to a large 
extent determined by the way you feel 
about it. If you are anxious and tense in 
your reactions to your child, he will be 
affected by it and reflect your attitudes in 
his own actions. If you are natural and 
relaxed—or as natural and relaxed as pos- 
sible—he will develop in this climate in a 
natural and relaxed way. In saying this, 
I am quite conscious of the difficulties 
which many parents have in gaining a 
well-balanced attitude toward their child’s 
blindness. In this difficulty, they may gain 
help from various sources, and it is hoped 
that by reading this book some problems 
may assume their normal proportions. Be- 
yond this, there are specialists in the edu- 
cation of preschool blind children who 
might be available; there are psychologists 
or psychiatrists who can be consulted; 
there are family agencies with their spe- 
cial staff; and last, but certainly not least, 
there are understanding clergymen who 
will be able to assist you. Of course, your 
own family physician or pediatrician must 
also be counted in as a knowing friend 
and helper. 

While your child is at home, he will not 
be greatly aware of the differences between 
himself and others for which his blindness 
is responsible. As he grows older, he will 
not only become more conscious of these 
differences but also think more about them. 
By that time, he should have developed 


‘strong enough feelings about himself and 


his personal worth so that his awareness 
and thoughts of blindness should not seri- 
ously disturb him. It would be unrealistic 
if we say that blindness is not a cause of 
emotional conflicts in older children. They 
are intelligent enough to see how many 
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things other children can do or do with 
greater ease and facility than they them- 
selves. Most acutely they feel the difficulty 
in getting about. That they cannot go out 
by themselves as freely and independently 
as others is perhaps the greatest disappoint- 
ment due to blindness. That they have to 
work longer and harder than others to 
achieve the same results cannot be but dis- 
appointing. That they cannot drive a car 
and cannot take part in some of the most 
popular sport activities may be compen- 
sated for by other pleasures, but will, never- 
theless, at one time or the other be a source 
of dissatisfaction and regret to them. 

When I mention these negative ele- 
ments, I do so not to be discouraging or 
defeatist, but to be realistic and to fortify 
parents against the moment when their 
child might turn to them in his troubles. 
The more he has learned to be independent 
and to enjoy life, the less troubled he will 
be by recognizing what it implies to be 
blind. Therefore, parents should make the 
life of their blind child, from early child- 
hood on, as rich and full and independent 
as possible. These are the strongest and 
only fortifications against doubts and dis- 
couraging experiences which are parts of 
the lives of all people. 

We know from child psychology in gen- 
eral that at certain stages outbursts of 
anger and hostility are to be expected. At 
two years, for instance, the child may have 
a temper tantrum if he doesn’t get his 
own way. This is the time when he de- 
velops his own sense of independence and, 
therefore, he reacts so violently in any frus- 
trating or thwarting situation. There will 
be more frustrating experiences for a blind 
than for a seeing child, and he will be 
better off if he can within limits express 
his feelings about them rather than keep 
them pent up. He should have a chance 
to talk them out, to play them out, to ex- 
press them in creative activities, or to ex- 
press his anger by diverting it into such 
physical activities as wrestling, running, 
hiking or swimming. And sometimes 








there isn’t anything else left but a plain ex- 
plosion which will clean the emotional air 
rather than pollute it indefinitely. 

Though some temper tantrums are natu- 
ral and to be expected in young children, 
frequent temper tantrums and their per- 
sistence after the age of four or five is a 
warning signal that something is wrong 
with the child or his situation. We will 
be better able to understand how to help 
a child with such temper tantrums if we 
consider their origin. If a child feels frus- 
trated because he cannot do or get what 
he wants, he cannot attack those who make 
it impossible for him to satisfy his wishes. 
Therefore, he turns his rage upon and into 
himself and starts to scream, to throw him- 
self on the floor, to bang his head against 
the wall, to kick and lash out against any- 
body and anything. Since it is impossible 
to reason with a child in a tantrum, one 
can either wait until it blows itself out or 
one can give in to him. If the latter is 
done more frequently, the child will learn 
that he can get his way by throwing a 
tantrum and will use this as a means of 
obtaining his goal. But in spite of this, 
it is a common observation that the child 
with frequent temper tantrums, which re- 
sult in gaining his goal, is not made happy 
by it but continues to show dissatisfaction 
and troubles in his relationship with others. 

The best way to cope with temper tan- 
crums that are either too frequent, or persist 
beyond the age at which they are to be 
considered quite normal, is to avoid situa- 
tions which will provoke them. Blind 
children have without doubt more oppor- 
tunities to feel frustrated or deprived than 
seeing children. This may be one of the 
reasons why they appear to show more 
difficulties with tantrums than others. 
There are many ways in which we can help 
them before they find it necessary to re- 
sort to this behavior or to continue to use 
it. 

First of all, we should limit curtailing 
the child’s independence and freedom to a 
minimum. The unnecessary “don’t” and 
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taboos should be eliminated and the child's 
actions of independence encouraged. This 
leaves the decision of what are necessary 
restrictions to the parents. It can be said 
that only those restrictions are necessary 
which safeguard your child’s health or 
which are essential for his development, 
conceived as a long-range process. In 
other words: since blindness by itself re- 
stricts your child in many ways, give him 
as much freedom as possible to develop his 
own will and to satisfy his urge for inde- 
pendence. 

Secondly, the routine activities of every- 
day life, such as getting up, dressing, eat- 
ing, and going to bed should be handled 
in a matter-of-fact way from the beginning. 
Since they have to be done, it does not 
seem wise to give the child any choice 
about them. Instead of inviting trouble 
by putting a decision up to the child, these 
routine matters should be carried out with- 
out receiving any emphasis in a relaxed 
atmosphere which is free of any emotions. 
This implies that there should be no rush- 
ing, pushing, urging or suddenness in- 
volved. 

Thirdly, if the child, for reasons which 
may be more deeply rooted, has shown 
some inclination for such tantrums in con- 
nection with routine situations, it will 
often help if a person to whom the child 
is less antagonistic takes over, or if the 
method of doing the task is somewhat 
changed. Quite often the child himself 
will give some indication concerning a 
change that would please him. Also, any 
advance warning that a tantrum is in the 
offing should be heeded by efforts to divert 
the child’s attention from the objectionable 
task and to lead him toward a more 
pleasing and acceptable activity. Children 
are easily distracted and this may be quite 
helpful in such a situation. If, regardless 
of these precautions, the child should throw 
a tantrum, it is best to be casual about it; 
not by ignoring it, but by acting calmly 
and waiting until the child has spent his 
fury and is ready to be talked to in a 
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calm voice. After a while, the child may 
be able to accept the inevitable, particularly 
if its form has undergone some change that 
a resourceful parent can easily invent. 

There are some children who show emo- 
tional conflicts or appear disturbed because 
of the way their parents react to their 
achievements. Some parents expect too 
much of their children and, quite often un- 
knowingly, put them under undue pressure. 
In their desire to find confirmation for the 
normalcy of their child and his mental or 
physical development, they do not wait 
until the child is ready for the next step, 
but anticipate it by soliciting from him a 
premature response. For instance, a child 
may be at that stage of his language de- 
velopment where naming things and find- 
ing out what the names of objects are is 
natural for him. He will ask “What's 
that?” whenever he hears some new sound, 
gets hold of something new or even hears 
or feels things which he already knows. 
If a parent insists at this stage that the child 
build a complete sentence, he pushes the 
child into a step in his language develop- 
ment for which he is not ready. In addi- 
tion to this, the child may not be able to 
exhaust fully all his potentials in the area 
of naming things. Thus, the parent's de- 
sire to see his child progress faster than 
is natural for him prevents the child from 
gaining the full benefit of a given stage 
of his development, and at the same time 
pushes him beyond his limits into tasks 
which he is not yet ready to achieve. If 
this pattern repeats itself, the child is liable 
to experience frequent failures which can 
only discourage him and make him feel in- 
secure. 

It can well be understood that parents 
of a blind child are doubly eager to see 


‘him progress either normally or even faster 


than other children. For the child, how- 
ever, it is quite important that he develops 
at his own rate without being forced by 
outside interference. Parents should keep 
in mind that there are great differences 
in the rate at which children develop. It is 
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much more important that your child gets 
there than when he gets there. In situa- 
tions where you are tempted to expect too 
much from your child, you'd better ask 
yourself “What difference will it make ten 
or twenty years from now?” I am sure 
you don’t know how old you were when 
you learned the various things children are 
expected to learn, but you know that you 
learned them. 

Some children also become disturbed 
and insecure because their parents lack 
consistency in their approach. This cer- 
tainly is not confined to blind children, 
but the fact that the child is blind and that 
the parents have their own feelings about 
it, is liable to induce inconsistency to a 
larger extent. Only if a child learns 
whether he can expect parental approval 
or disapproval in certain situations will 
he be able to know what is right or wrong. 
If you approve at one time and disapprove 
at another time of the same thing, it will 
confuse him, and he will fail to gain con- 
fidence in you and in himself. It is im- 
portant that you let your child know in a 
natural way what you expect of him. This 
does not mean that you should be rigid 
and afraid to change your procedure if 
there are reasons for it. But it means that 
you should recognize that your child needs 
to learn what is regular so that he will not 
waver indecisively between choices which 
you are to make for him because he himself 
is not yet ready to make them. Of course, 
one cannot be consistent all the time, but 
parents of blind children should perhaps 
stress consistency a little more since others 
will be more inclined to give into a blind 
child than to other children. 

In the booklet, Some Specsal Problems of 
Children — Aged 2 to 5 Years, Nina 
Ridenour and Isabel Johnson! “deal with 
vital and everyday problems of normal 
children,” and guide parents toward a 
better understanding of their children in 
the formation of wholesome and happy 
personalities. They list the following 
forms of behavior which seem undesirable 





or unacceptable to parents: “When a Child 
Hurts Other Children; When a Child Is 
Destructive; When a Child Uses Bad 
Language; When a Child Won't Share; 
When a Child Still Sucks His Thumb; 
When a Child Still Wets; When a Child 
Masturbates; When a Child Has Fears.” 
I am certain that one or some of these 
“Whens” have a familiar ring, and for 
some of you, the future may hold one or 
another of these problems. What is being 
said about these problems for children in 
general fully applies to your own blind 
child. Lawrence K. Frank says something 
in his “Introduction” to this booklet which 
I believe we should remember beyond the 
more detailed advice given in each section: 
“The child needs parental love most when 
he is least lovable—when he exhibits some 
of those forms of behavior that seem so 
undesirable or unacceptable to parents.” 
There are a few words which I would 
like to add to the discussion of fears com- 
mon to children between two and six. 
Your blind child will not know fear of 
being in the dark, but for him being left 
alone, that is without any direct or hearing 
contact with a familiar person, may have 
the same effect. It is particularly frighten- 
ing to a blind child to be left alone with- 
out any previous warning. Therefore, you 
should always let your child know when 
you intend to leave him by preparing him 
for it. Tell him that you want him to 
stay where he is, seeing to it that he can 
hold on to or lean on something, so that 
he will not have the feeling of being alone 
in space. Also, tell him when you will 
be back; if he is young, it should be after 
only a short while—if he is older, he will 
be able to tolerate your absence longer. 
- In no case should he be left alone in a 
place where sudden and unfamiliar noises 
may appear threatening to him. When 
your child gets older, he will be less ap- 
prehensive about being left alone, particu- 
larly in familiar surroundings. But in un- 
familiar places, fear of being left alone may 
persist for a long time, and never lose its 





threat completely. If you put yourself in 
the place of a blind child, or adult for that 
matter, I believe you will understand why 
this is so. 

For all these reasons, one should be quite 
careful in letting a blind child go out with 
another child without supervision. The 
seeing child may be attracted by something 
on the other side of the street and run 
off with a short remark, leaving his com- 
panion alone. Such an experience may set 
up fears which it may be quite difficult 
to dispel later on. 

Sometimes one may unknowingly 
frighten a child by an angry remark which 
he either does not understand or takes too 
literally as a real threat. A seeing child 
may look at you in such a situation and see 
that your angry face changes to a more 
amiable expression. This will appease his 
fears and apprehensions. For the blind 
child, the angry note of your voice with 
which you expressed your feeling may 
persist in his ear and memory, and keep 
him worried for a long time. If you had 
a “scene” with your child where you be- 
came unusually angry, do think it over 
afterward and let him know that you have 
calmed down so that he will not suffer 
prolonged fears of losing your good will. 

Blind children often show certain be- 
havior patterns which have been called 
“blindisms.” Swaying the body, turning 
the head often quite rapidly, rocking back 
and forth, thrusting the fingers into the 
eyes or the mouth, manipulating the lips, 
the ears or nose, or if the child has some 


‘sight, moving the hands before the eyes so 


that the change of light and shadow can be 
observed are some of these mannerisms. 
Thomas D. Cutsforth explains these habits 
in his book, The Blind in School and 
Society, which has become a classic in our 
field. He makes lack of stimulation re- 
sponsible for “blindisms” and considers 
them “acts of automatic self-stimulation.”® 
It can easily be understood that a child 
who is not sufficiently stimulated from the 
outside world will turn to his own body for 
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stimulation and continue to do this if he 
finds it satisfactory or pleasurable. 

The question arises now whether blind 
children can be kept sufficiently stimulated. 
I am inclined to believe that it would not 
be wise to attempt it even if they could. 
The seeing child’s many impressions can- 
not be equalled by those which the blind 
child receives from his environment, and 
the same holds true of his outlets for ac- 
tivity. Therefore, it would appear almost 
normal for the blind child to resort to some 
self-stimulation. As he grows older, he 
will be able to develop interest in a greater 
variety of activities, and in due time they 
will supplant his mannerisms because of 
their greater satisfactions. Though these 
mannerisms are quite commonly observed 
among young blind children, they decrease 
in the lower grades and seem to disappear 
almost completely in the high school child 
and in blind adults. The latter ones, how- 
ever, may develop some peculiar habits of 
their own just as seeing people often do. 
Only in the case of a blind person, the pub- 
lic is quite ready to ascribe any deviation to 
his blindness which otherwise would re- 
ceive little or no attention or interpreta- 
tion. 

In saying all this, I do not mean to indi- 
cate that nothing should be done by parents 
or teachers about their children’s “blind- 
isms.” I feel that one cannot do much 
about them while the child is quite young. 
As a matter of fact, you may force him to 
stop one and he may develop another one. 


‘But as he grows ‘older and becomes more 


capable of being active in a variety of ways, 
more able to control himself by his own 
will power, and more open to reasoning, 
the time for a natural giving up of these 
mannerisms is ripe. If you see to it that 


‘your child is sufficiently stimulated and 


kept busy, if he is encouraged to exercise 
his own will, and understands that these 
mannerisms are not acceptable to you and 
others, he will in all likelihood give them 
up as time goes on. 

If we ask ourselves why so many parents 
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are greatly worried about “blindisms,” we 
must recognize the real reasons for such 
apprehension. One of them is that many 
parents fear they are a sign of their child’s 
lack of mental capacity. This is not at all 
true unless these habits persist and there 
are other indications of mental retardation. 
The mannerisms as such must be con- 
sidered as quite “normal” and should not 
cause the parents any worry. Another rea- 
son is that the parents feel that their child’s 
behavior is regarded as “queer” by others 
to whose reactions they are naturally quite 
sensitive. Parents of blind children are 
so often plagued and annoyed by comments 
which others make about their child that 
they become unduly sensitive if their 
child’s behavior actually does give some 
cause for attention. It does not help to 
minimize the effects of such reactions upon 
the parent, but it may help to reduce 
their importance if you keep in mind that 
what is wrong is not in your child but in 
those who make such comments. 

Among all children there are some who 
deviate in their behavior and development 
so much from others that parents feel the 
need for special advice. Among all parents 
there are some who are so disturbed that 
they feel unable to get along without some 
expert advice. Child Guidance Clinics and 
Family Service Agencies in your communi- 
ty are ready and equipped to serve you if 
you feel you need them. The emotional 
complications causing severe difficulties in 
the behavior of blind children are not es- 
sentially different from those observed and 
treated in other children. Therefore, Child 
Guidance Clinics can help your child as 
they help others. The same is true for the 
problems which parents of a blind child 
may have within themselves. Other. par- 
ents also have their conflicts and troubles, 
and where they can be helped, you may 
also find guidance and relief. 

We have at many points talked about 
giving the child confidence in himself and 
in others. To achieve this, your blind 
child should be entrusted early with cer- 
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tain responsibilities. Of course, while he 
is little, the responsibilities should be 
minor ones, such as helping mother with 
simple household chores like dusting, mop- 
ping, drying dishes (unbreakable ones 
preferably) or spoons and forks, gathering 
leaves in the garden, etc. When your child 
gets older, he should be entrusted with 
more difficult and more responsible tasks. 
If your child has done his job well, it is 
important that you show him your ap- 
proval and praise him for it—but there 
should be no false praise. Your blind child 
must learn to do a job well according to his 
‘ability. If your child is older and really 
contributes by taking over a family chore, 
he should receive a proper reward for it. 
This form of supplying your boy or girl 
with pocket money is preferable to the 
automatic weekly allowance which gives 
him something for nothing. The latter 
pattern is one which society is quite will- 
ing to apply to the blind, and you certainly 
do not want your child to learn to expect 
it at home. 

Self-confidence in your child is fostered 
by every task which he completes success- 
fully. Therefore, let your child do as many 
things for himself as possible and in line 
with what could be called “time economy.” 
By this I mean that you will certainly want 
to button his coat yourself if you are in a 
hurry to make a train or bus. But don’t 
always be in a hurry, take your time for 
your youngster so that he will be able to 
learn to do things for himself. If you 
don’t have time for this, explain it to him 
so that he understands why you are doing 
it for him. I know that in many instances 
your patience will be taxed rather heavily, 
_ but in the long run, this will pay good 
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dividends. Should you at some occasion 
lose your temper—and this is only human 
— it is better to say that you are sorry when 
you have calmed down than to forget about 
it altogether. Your child’s feelings about 
himself will be less hurt if he knows that 
you recognize your rashness. 


In our discussion of emotional problems, 
I could not avoid mentioning mistakes 
which parents are liable to make. But I 
cannot close this chapter without stressing 
the thought that has become more and 
more recognized as a guiding principle in 
child care. The way a person feels about a 
child is more important and more influen- 
tial than the particular techniques or 
methods used in rearing the child. Chil- 
dren have a great deal of resilience for mis- 
takes or even faulty methods as long as 
they feel that the spirit behind them is in 
their favor. The emotional climate in 
which your child grows up is actually more 
important than your methods, and even 
good methods are valuable chiefly when 
they are practiced by parents and others 
who have a genuine liking or love for the 
child and are sincerely concerned with his 
well-being. 


1Ridenour, Nina and Johnson, Isabel, Some 
Special Problems of Children — Aged 2 to 5 
Years: Philadelphia, The National Mental 
Health Foundation, Inc, in association with The 
New York Committee on Mental Hygiene, 1947. 
2Ibid., p. 4. 

3Cutsforth, Thomas D., The Blind in School 
and Society: New York, American Foundation 
for the Blind, 1951, p. 6. 


(Reprints of “Emotional Growth” will 
be available from The Journal in quantities 
of 100 at 5 cents each.) 
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fet Iu Wy Grade 


By Eva Kilgus, Fourth Grade Teacher 
Kentucky School for the Blind 


Introductory Note 


In order to understand the problem of 
teaching art in my fourth grade class, I 
shall give a brief description of the various 
degrees of visual handicaps in the nine 
children. 


All of the children are not totally blind; 
two of them can see objects, but no color; 
three can distinguish color well; and one 
can recognize the different colors at very 
close range. Three of the children are 
totally blind, two since birth and one since 
age 344. The latter can remember some 
sights (what a dog or a chicken looks like, 
etc.) and some color. 

The intelligence of the child must be 
taken into account too: one child is far 
above average in intelligence, five are 
about average, and three are very retarded. 
For the sake of clarity, I shall give a short 
description of each child with regard to 
these aspects: 

Mack: Totally blind since 314; very 
high in intelligence (1.Q. ca. 138). 

Dorothy: Totally blind since birth; poor 
muscular coordiination; average I.Q. 


Tommy: Totally blind since birth; aver- 
age 1.Q. j 
Linda: Sees objects; can distinguish light 


‘and dark but no color; must read braille; 


average 1.Q. 

Mazte: Sees a little with one eye; dis- 
tinguishes color at close range; must read 
braille; average 1.Q. 

Beatty: Sees large objects; distinguishes 
color well; reads braille; average 1.Q. 

Johnny: Enough sight to read large 
print; distinguishes colors; below average 
1Q. 

Arthur: Reads large print, but is color 
blind; below average 1.Q. 
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David: Near normal vision in one eye, 
almost none in other; tells colors well; 
reads large print; below average LQ. 


Art in My Grade 


Last school year, we had a regular art 
teacher for the fourth-grade art program. 
This year, we were not so fortunate, and, 
rather than leave it out of the curriculum, 
I decided to try to do it myself. Teach- 
ing art to children who do not have normal 
vision was certainly something new for 
me and necessarily entailed a bit of experi- 
mentation, especially in the beginning. 

One of the first projects we undertook 
was to make Halloween masks. We used 
paper plates and colored them with wax 
crayons. The crayons were placed in order, 
and the children who did not see at all 
were told where each color was located. 
All the children enjoyed this, for they could 
tell by touch the areas that had not been 
colored. They were especially enthusiastic 
about the nature of the work, for one child 
kept saying “This is what my sister does 
all the time, at home”. They cut out the 
eyes, nose and mouth on the masks and 
decorated them any way they chose. Some 
added beards, mustaches, and curls cut 
from construction paper. 


Modelling clay was something else all 
the children could use. We started with 
the simplest and most familiar objects, and 
most of them did quite well in this me- 
dium. In geography we had been study- 
ing about the Eskimos. We talked about 
the igloos being shaped like an inverted 
bowl, about the shape of the sleds and the 
dogs, and the Eskimo people with their 
round faces continually framed by their 
parkas. Immediately following the geogra- 
phy period the children were given clay 
and a “free” period. I made no sugges- 





tions as to what they were to make with 
it. Seven out of the nine children started 
modelling something that we had talked 
about in the previous discussion. 

When I discovered that they were doing 
this, I cleared a table and we started on an 
Eskimo village. It was quite surprising to 
see the originality of the results. We had 
kayaks, spears, wild animals being chased 
by Eskimos, and even a large fishing net 
held by four men. We ran out of clay 
before we ran out of ideas. 


I wondered awhile about introducing 
painting, especially about the reaction of 
the totally blind child. I was afraid that 
he might feel left out with this medium. 
However, I decided to try it. 


We started with a discussion about 
spring and all the “spring” things we could 
put in a picture. After assembling the 
materials I gave brief instructions on their 
use and announced that there was room and 
materials for two at a time at the easel, 
and the rest of the children worked on 
their spelling folders in the meantime. The 
children decided to start with those near- 
est the easel and go around the room from 
there. 


The first two children were partially 
sighted. The third was totally blind as 
the result of an accident when he was 
three-and-a-half years old, and is quite 
above average in intelligence. When the 
first two had finished, he went up and 
“looked” over the materials. Then he asked 
where each color was located. 


He painted his picture with blue at the 
top, green at the bottom, and a brown ob- 
ject which could have been a horse and 
a green one which could have been a tree. 

When he had finished he asked me to come 
~ and look at it. This was a difficult mo- 
ment, for I realized the harm that could 
be done by the wrong comment. I knew 
that I could not say “Tell me about it”; I 
could tell that he wanted me to recognize 
what he had painted. 


We had been reading a story about a 
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horse named Sham, so I asked if he had 
painted Sham. Yes, he said that was Sham 
and that he had painted some grass for 
him. He painted several pictures, always 
with a base line, a blue sky, and various 
objects of different colors in between. 

The other two totally blind children who 
had been blind since birth and who were 
of average intelligence painted also, but 
they used only one color. There was no 
pattern, nor any resemblance to objects in 
their work, but each time I could say “Tell 
me about what you have painted” and each 
time there was a story. Remembering that 
a young child’s picture or painting consists 
more than average of what he knows and 
feels, it was not so surprising to me that 
these children could enjoy painting a pic- 
ture they could not see. 

The children who were totally blind did 
not paint often and, naturally, it did not 
mean as much to them as to the other 
children. But they certainly did not seem 
to mind or feel left out of things when 
the other children painted. 


We wanted to fill our bulletin board 
with “Signs of Spring,” so we took a long 
walk around the campus noting the trees, 
the grass, different kinds of flowers, etc. 
We could smell fresh paint from one of 
the buildings which was getting a spring 
clean-up, and hear the birds and the clat- 
ter of a lawnmower. We went back to the 
room full of ideas. 


Each child could choose what material 
and subject he or she wanted to use. One 
child did a crayon drawing of a man on a 


-ladder painting a house. Another did one 


(crayon) of a boy mowing a lawn with 
an enormous lawnmower. One boy painted 
a picture of a large pasture full of red cat- 
tle. That was something that had not been 
mentioned in our talk. The two boys who 
could not see at all chose construction paper 
and cut out flowers and grass. The only 
girl in the class who does not see at all, 
and who has very poor muscular coordina- 
tion, cut grass from the green paper. One 
girl painted a huge bonfire and another a 
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picture of several children reaching for a 
kite. 

This took the entire afternoon, but no 
one seemed bored or tired. However, we 
don’t often spend that much time at once 
on a single project. 

There were days when we would be very 
busy with other things, and I would have 
to leave out an art “period,” but I would 
leave the materials on the table so that 
anyone who had time could use them when- 
ever they wished. 

Several interesting developments came 
from this self-instigated art work. The 
children started displaying their clay figures 
on top of the radio and this resulted in 
quite a varied collection. We exhibited 
the paintings and the crayon drawings on 
the bulletin board. 

Papier-maché was another material all 
the children enjoyed and could all work on 
at the same time. We started with ani- 
mals. Most of the children had touched 
a dog or a cat, and some of them knew a 
great deal about farm animals. We bor- 
rowed the rabbit (live) from the kinder- 
garten class and passed it around so that all 
the children could feel of it. Next we dis- 
cussed the human form, and then the chil- 
dren began to work with the papier-maché. 
The results were both animals and people. 
I found that the children needed more help 
with this than with anything we had tried 
previously. It took longer to do, but they 
were very enthusiastic and always eager to 
get started. 

Finger-painting was not too successful, 
especially with those who could not see 
what they were doing. The most it meant 
to them was that they were doing some- 
thing that normal children did. Some of 
them did not like the feel of the finger- 


‘ paint. Those who could see did quite 


well, but they did not evidence as much 
interest in it as they did in using other ma- 
terials. 

Soap-carving was the least successful of 
any medium we tried. I have not been 
able to account for this unless it was that 
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I was less sure about instruction in this ma- 
terial myself. 

In the lower grades, and especially with 
normal children, there are many oppor- 
tunities for self-expression for the child 
through dance, song, dramatic play, and 
graphic interpretation (art forms). The 
emotional development of the personality 
of a child involves an increase in the depth 
and significance of his feelings and devel- 
oping his experience through his senses. 
Arnold Blanch, American artist, expresses 
the opinion that “educators should help 
more of a curiosity in children to see, feel, 
and sense our environment”. To sharpen 
these senses we must use careful stimula- 
tion at the child’s level of interest and un- 
derstanding. 

Some techniques the teacher might use 
in making an art experience more creative 
for the child are to attempt to sharpen his 
sense awareness of the world about him 
and to encourage experimentation and in- 
vention when he is exploring the pos- 
sibilities of the different art mediums. The 
blind child cannot as fully utilize this op- 
portunity as can the child with normal 
vision, of course, but he can do a great 
deal and derive just as much enjoyment 
from what he does as the normal child, if 
given the opportunity. 

The value of the sensient world to a 
person who is both blind and deaf is lucid- 
ly illustrated in this selection by Helen 
Keller: 


“In all my experience and thoughts, I am 
conscious of a hand. Whatever moves me, 
whatever thrills me, is as a hand that 
touches me in the dark, and that touch is 
my reality. 

“You might as well say that a sight 
which makes you glad, or a blow that 
brings the stinging tears to your eyes is un- 
real, as to say that those impressions are 
unreal which I have accumulated by means 
of touch. The delicate tremble of a butter- 
fly’s wings in my hand, the soft petals of 
violets curling in the cool folds of their 
leaves or lifting sweetly out of the meadow- 
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grass, the clear firm outline of face and 
limb, the smooth arch of a horse’s neck 
and the velvety touch of his nose — all 
these, and a thousand resultant combina- 
tions, which take shape in my mind, con- 
stitute my world. 

“Ideas make the world we live in, and 
impressions furnish ideas. My world is 
built of touch sensations, devoid of physi- 
cal color and sound; but without color and 
sound it breathes and throbs with life. 

“Every object is associated in my mind 
with tactual qualities which, combined in 
countless ways, give me a sense of power, 
of beauty, or of incongruity: for with my 
hands I can feel the comic as well as the 
beautiful in the outward appearance of 
things. Remember that you, dependent 


on your sight, do not realize how many 
things are tangible. All palpable things 
are mobile or rigid, solid or liquid, warm 
or cold, and these qualities are variously 
modified. The coolness of a water-lily 
rounding into bloom is different from the 
coolness of an evening wind in ‘summer, 
and different again from the coolness of 
the rain that soaks into the hearts of grow- 
ing things and gives them life and body. 
The velvet of the rose is not that of a ripe 
peach or of a baby’s dimpled cheek. The 
hardness of the rock is to the hardness of 
wood what a man’s deep bass is to a wom- 
an’s voice when it is low. 

“What I call beauty I find in certain 
combinations of all these qualities, and is 
largely derived from the flow of curved and 
straight lines which is over all things.” 


flepointments 


Mr. Byron Berhow, Principal of the 
Minnesota Braille and Sight Saving School 
since 1933, has become Superintendent of 
the Washington State School for the Blind 
in Vancouver. Mr. Berhow succeeds Mrs. 
Marion H. Grew who resigned her position 
at the Washington School at the end of the 
last school year. A graduate of St. Olaf 
College, Mr. Berhow was Superintendent of 
Schools in Eureka, Seuth Dakota, prior to 
his position at the Minnesota School. 

SR 

Mr. Jerry Regler was appointed Super- 
intendent of the Nebraska School for the 
Blind on August 1, 1955. Mr. Regler suc- 
ceeds Mr. C. A. Weddel who has been 
Superintendent during the past two years. 
Mr. Regler, a member of the teaching staff 
since 1950, was appointed Principal of the 
~ Nebraska School in 1953. 

“ww YW 

Mr. E. B. McBride has been appointed 
President of the Alabama School for the 
Deaf and Blind, succeeding Dr. J. E. Bryan. 
Dr. Bryan resigned his position of many 
years at the Alabama School last spring to 
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accept an assignment in Korea on the staff 
of the American Foundation for Overseas 
Blind. Mr. McBride goes to the Talladega 
school with many years experience in the 
public schools of Alabama. 
x Ww 
Mr. Stewart E. Armstrong has been ap- 
pointed by order-in-council as Superin- 
tendent of the Ontario School for the Blind 
in Brantford. Mr. Armstrong succeeds 
Mr. H. J. Vallentyne who is retiring on 
January 1, 1956. 
Ww wv 


Miss Betty L. Duncan became Assistant 
Braille Editor at the Printing House on 


July 15, 1955, to fill a new position as 


assistant to Miss Marjorie S. Hooper. Miss 
Duncan received her BSc.Ed. at North- 
eastern (Oklahoma) State College, and her 
MSc.Ed. at Wayne University, Detroit. 
She comes to the Printing House with a 
number of years of experience in teaching 
the blind and partially visioned at the Okla- 
homa School for the Blind, the Horace H. 
Rackham School (Ypsilanti, Michigan) 
and the Ferndale (Michigan) Public 
Schools. 
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Crallewrtters For Segiuners 


An Experiment 


By Myrle P. Wilson, Primary Teacher 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blind 


Last spring, we began an experiment at 
the South Carolina School for the Deaf 
and the Blind. At the suggestion of Miss 
Lois V. Cox, and under her supervision, 
we decided to try a group of beginners 
and first graders on the braillewriter. 

The group of thirteen is a heterogene- 
ous one — mentally, physically and edu- 
cationally. The 1.Q. of the group hovers 
around normal, but the range is from the 
70’s to about 115. In the group are a 
child who is spastic, one who has virtu- 
ally no use of the left arm and leg and 
must use a unimanual brailler, and a child 
who is subject to seizures of epilepsy 
(petit mal). On the other extreme, physi- 
cally, there are youngsters who have un- 
usual muscle control and dexterity to be 
as young as they are. Most of the chil- 
dren are between seven and eleven, but 
one is a retarded child of thirteen. Edu- 
cationally, the group falls into three classes 
—(1) those who were already fairly good 
slate writers before the experiment began, 
(2) those who could write a little on the 
slate but were not making much progress, 
and (3) those who knew nothing at all 
about braille. 

There are two main purposes in our ex- 
periment: First, to observe whether it 
is easier to use the braillewriter than 
the slate, and which the children prefer; 
and Second, to evolve an effective tech- 
nique in the teaching of writing on the 
braillewriter. 

First, we noticed that using the braille- 
writer is definitely easier than using the 
slate, for the entire group. ll chil- 
dren find tiny detail work difficult, for 
it demands control of small muscles which 
are not fully developed at this age. There- 
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fore, there was a kind of freedom for the 
group that had formerly used the slate. 
They were suddenly released from the mi- 
nute cell to a keyboard larger than both 
their little hands! Moreover, this wonder- 
ful clicking, ringing mechanism held untold 
attraction for those who knew nothing of 
braille. In addition, the group that had 
“bogged down” found that progress came 
with less effort now. It is interesting 
to note, however, that for all their en- 
thusiasm, there is still talk of slates, for 
they realize that owning a slate is a more 
real and attainable dream than owning a 
braillewriter. 

During the experiment, the teaching 
technique emerged and took form, with the 
following as the main points: 


1. Correct fingering. One of our high 
school teachers, Miss Lola Walling, found 
through her experience that certain con- 
sistent fingering in the manipulation of 
the dot keys would produce more speed and 
accuracy. This method calls for the three 
middle fingers of both hands to rest on 
the dot keys at all times when the hands 
are not in use otherwise (as for line-spac- 
ing, word-spacing and back-spacing), i.e., 
the forefinger of the left hand rests on the 
key for dot 1, and is always used to depress 
that key. The middle finger of the left 
hand then falls naturally on the dot-2 key, 
and the fourth finger on the dot-3 key. 
The right hand position corresponds. 


2. Rhythm. This is another important 
factor in the development of speed. To 
encourage it, our class often practices words 
together, chanting in chorus: “b-a-l-1 skip- 
a-cell, b-a-l-1 skip-a-cell.” 

3. Special sequence for imtroducing new 
letters of the alphabet. After the chil- 





dren learned “a” and “b’, we skipped to 
“1”. We immediately began to write words 
—"baa,” “all,” “ball.” Next we took up “c,” 
“d,” “k,” “m” and “p.” By the time these 
letters were learned, the pupils had gained 
enough facility with the braillewriter to 
help them learn the more difficult dot pat- 
terns. 

4. Use of spelling groups or families. 
This is a great confidence-builder, for the 
pupil can write many words with seem- 
ingly little effort. First, a family is chosen 
and carefully worked out, for example, 
the “at” family. The directions sound 
something like this: “Now let's write 
the ‘at’ family. ‘A’ is dot 1; write it. 
‘'T’ is dots 2-3-4-5; write it. Skip a cell. 
Now write it over and over like that 
across the line.” After the class has writ- 


ten this, we begin with “bat”, and work 
all the way through “vat,” each time hav- 
ing to review only the first letter of the 
word, for the children have established 
the “feel” of writing “at” and it comes 
quickly and easily to them. 

5. Learning to write names at earliest 
possible moment, being sure to use neces- 
sary signs. The delight and pride that 
little ones take in this accomplishment 
is ample justification for any added effort 
it may require from the teacher. 

Although it is true that an experiment 
of this type will stretch long fingers of 
influence into the future years of educa- 
tion for these children, we feel that the ex- 
periment has already shown sufficient suc- 
cess tO warrant its repetition with other 
similar groups. 


seunouncements 


Mr. William H. English, instructor in 
science and director of physical education 
at the Kentucky School for the Blind since 
1951, has been appointed Principal of the 
Ohio School for the Blind. Mr. English 
succeeds Mr. O. C. Meyer who retired in 
June, 1955. Mr. Engl]ish is a graduate of 
Cornell College and received his Master's 
Degree from Iowa University in 1951. 


x we 


Miss Dorothy Misbach has been appoint- 
ed Head Teacher at the California School 
for the Blind. Miss Misbach succeeds Miss 
Gertrude Karnan who has been a member 

_of the California staff since 1926. Miss 
Misbach is a graduate of Boston University 
and received her Master's Degree at the 
University of Wisconsin. Prior to her posi- 
tion as Supervisor of Educational Services 
for the New Jersey Commission for the 
Blind, Miss Misbach taught at Perkins and 
the Iowa Braille and Sight-Saving School. 
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Mr. Harold Higgins, a member of the 
teaching staff of the Washington State 
School for the Blind since 1949, has been 
promoted to the position of Principal of 
the Vancouver school. Mr. Higgins is a 
graduate of Winona (Minnesota) State 
Teachers’ College and received his Master's 
Degree from Oregon State College. Before 
going to the Washington School, Mr. 
Higgins held teaching positions in the New 
Mexico School for the Visually Handi- 
capped and the Oklahoma School for the 
Blind. 

eo Re 

Mr. Louis L. Kramer, instructor at the 
Minnesota Braille and Sight Saving School 
for the past six years, has been appointed 
Principal succeeding Mr. Byron Berhow. 
Mr. Kramer is well known throughout the 
midwestern schools as director of physical 
education at the Minnesota School and Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of Midwestern 
Athletic and Activities Association of 
Schools for the Blind. 
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Elementary School “Jravel Program 


By Francis Hetherington, Director of Physical Education 
Michigan School for the Blind 


One of the most essential needs of a 
blind child is the ability to be able to 
travel safely and well. This entails em- 
ploying the proper techniques in a stand- 
ardized method. 

We felt if such a program of instruction 
is valuable for the secondary student, why 
not for the elementary child. As a result 
of this thinking a program of foot travel 
instruction for the IV, V, and VI grades was 
initiated in 1952 and the children loved 
it. The “Hoover” technique of travel was 
employed with some modifications. The 
actual techniques of holding the cane, the 
rhythm, and the use of the cane in navigat- 
ing stairways were given by the group rath- 
er than the individual instruction method, 
with individual correction being given as 
the class progressed. Then, too, instead of 
adopting the long cane as a standard, the 
children were “fitted” to the cane by hold- 
ing the forearm parallel to the ground and 
choosing a cane that would reach from the 
ground to the point of the elbow. This 
would not only clear the step of the user, 
but it made it much easier for the smaller 
children to handle. 

The beginning instruction was confined 
to the campus, using the walks, stairs, and 
-other available terrain, with the child being 
given an opportunity to explore and report 
back on the various landmarks discovered 
which enabled him to orient himself. 
As the children become individually pro- 
ficient, they were introduced to off-campus 


- travel, which, besides being a necessary part 


of their training, gave them an added in- 
centive to accomplish the earlier training 
correctly and rapidly. The off-campus 
travel consisted of crossing a street with 
proper attention being given to street and 
traffic sounds, peculiarities of the walks, 
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various landmarks, directions, winds, etc. 
The route was then expanded to include 
trips to the corner drugstore and a com 
plete four-block route with particular at- 
tention being given to the names of streets 
directions, and the value of memorization 


Obstacle Perception Training 


Much of the success of a student's abili- 
ty to master foot travel is dependent some- 
what upon his ability to perceive objects in 
time to avoid them. Many children have 
this perceptive ability without actually 
knowing it or at least not giving it the 
thought and the attention it deserves. It 
is our belief that the sooner a child can 
become aware of this ability and develop 
it, the more confident he becomes. The 
elementary students taking travel are given 
obstacle perception exercises and training, 
following the method used by Phillip 
Worchel, Jack Mauney, and John Andrews 
in their experiment on “The Perception of 
Obstacles By The Blind.” In our exer- 
cise, a portable blackboard was used as the 
obstacle. The movable obstacle was placed 
6, 12, 18, 24, 30, and 36 ft. away from 
the student. The position of the board 
was varied as were the starting positions 
of the student. Each student was blind- 
folded and placed facing the obstacle and, 
when tapped on the back, was to approach 
the obstacle. When he first sensed there 
was something in front of him, he was to 
stop and raise his right hand. He then 
continued to walk toward the obstacle and, 
when he got as close as possible without 
touching it, he was to stop and raise his 
left hand. 

A number of false trials were given in 
which the obstacle was removed to deter- 
mine validity. In addition, the children 








are asked to describe the feeling they get 
when approaching an object, to make them 
conscious of the feeling and to recognize 
it. The number of students found who 
did not have obstacle perception approxi- 
mated that found in the study. Those 
students not having obstacle perception 
were given further training, and it was 
found that they developed a greater con- 
sistency in first perceptions, had smaller 
and more consistent “final appraisals,” had 
fewer collisions with the obstacle, and less 
“false perceptions” in the blank trials. The 
results were found to be almost identical 
.to those indicated in the study of “The Ef- 
fect Of Practice On The Perception Of 
Obstacles By The Blind”? by Phillip Wor- 
chel and Jack Mauney. 

Children in the lower grades and 
throughout their school training engage 
in games designed to increase their aware- 
ness of sounds and their identification, as 
well as development of their sense of di- 
rection. At the present time, a committee 
of teachers at the Michigan School for the 
Blind is working on a syllabus of such 
games. 

Records are also available which deal 
with sounds the children hear, such as 
cheering crowds, sirens, airplanes, trains, 
applause, musical instruments, birds, ani- 
mals, street and traffig noises and sounds 
around the home. These records are used 
in the elementary grades with the purpose 
of improving their knowledge of their en- 
vironment and listening habits. The rec- 
ords may be obtained from the following 
sources: 

Sound Effects, YB Series, Columbia 

Records 

Sounds Around Us Album, Scott, Fores- 

man Company 

Auditory Training Records, Maico Com- 

pany, 21 N. 3rd Street, Minneapolis 1, 
Minnesota 

Along with instruction in obstacle per- 
ception and sounds, the students are in- 
structed in spatial relationships concentrat- 
ing mainly on height and width. We have 





found many times, for example, a child 
four feet tall who, when asked to touch 
a point on a wall a height of five feet, 
will indicate a point at his chest level or 
lower. The heights are marked on a wall, 
and using his own height as a reference, he 
is instructed by a series of trials with an 
explanation given of his margin of error. 
We have found that a child’s conception of 
the heights and widths within his scope 
can be taught so that the margin of error 
is very small or no larger than that of a 
normally sighted person. 


Much of the ability of a child to travel 
well is apparently begun in the home of 
the preschool blind child. The willing- 
ness of the parent to provide the oppor- 
tunity and encouragement for freedom of 
movement, as well as the willingness to take 
time to explain the factors which the child 
would ordinarily get from observation, de- 
velop within the child confidence and abili- 
ty to overcome the tenseness caused by 
fear. The over-protective parent can re- 
tard the ability of the child to travel to 
the extent that he may always have difficul- 
ty. With this in mind, time is provided 
during the annual Parent Institute and Play 
School for parent instruction, and the re- 
sults have been gratifying. Not only are 
the children better equipped when enter- 
ing school, but one of the big blocks which 
an instructor of travel faces is being elimi- 
nated. In the past there has been the feel- 
ing among many parents that instruction 
in “Travel” was not too important for their 
child because, as many stated, “as long as I 
am alive I can take him where he wishes 
to go.” We are happy to say that much 
of this feeling has been eliminated, mainly 
through publicity and instruction on the 
preschool level. Parents now are looking 
to the future welfare of the child, as well 
as helping with his present needs. The 
feeling among many of the older blind 
students in the past has been that they 
were pointing a finger to themselves as be- 
ing blind. It was not uncommon for many 
to use a cane to a point just off the campus 
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grounds, hide the cane, continue on and 
pick up the cane upon their return. Again 
this procedure has been eliminated due 
to a number of factors: 

1. A better understanding of the re- 
quirements of business organizations with 
regard to the safety of their employees. 

2. The stress upon the need for correct 
travel by the Division of Services for the 
Blind. 

3. The thinking and efforts of the school 
administration. 

4. Better support on the issue by the 
parents through preschool and parent in- 
terviews. 

5. The elementary children who were 
the first to take instruction are now in the 
high school and accept the cane themselves 
and influence other students. 

The present day elementary school chil- 
dren of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
take canes home with them during all vaca- 
tion periods and look forward to it. Many 
parents are writing or calling to inquire 
when their child can begin travel and re- 
questing information about the program 
so they may help the child while he is at 
home. 


Summary 


If, as we believe, travel training is im- 
portant for the blind child on the secondary 
level, it is also important that the training 


be extended to include elementary grade 
children. It is essential that an aware- 
ness be given the child of his ability tc 
perceive obstacles and that training in 
perception be extended to all children. In 
addition, instruction in spatial relationships 
should be included in the program to give 
the child a better understanding of his en- 
vironment and make it easier to accom- 
plish his goal of being able to travel safely 
and well. Records are available that can 
be used on the elementary level for iden- 
tification of sounds. 

A program of publicity and parental in- 
struction is important to the overall suc- 
cess of any program of travel orientation, 
with the preschool parent institute and 
play school an excellent source to begin 
overcoming the blocks which all travel in- 
structors face. 


We do not feel we have all the answers, 
and there is much that needs to be done in 
this field, but we hope and feel we are 
taking a step in the right direction to bet- 
ter serve the children with whom we work. 


1. “The Perception of Obstacles By The Blind”, 
Philip Worchel, Jack Mauney, John Andrews, 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 40, 
No. 6, Dec. 1950. 


2. “The Effect Of Practice On the Perception Of 


Obstacles By The Blind”, Philip Worchel, 
Jack Mauney, Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, Vol. 41, No. 3, March 1951. 


Kade 


Mr. Abraham Nemeth, author of the 
new braille code for mathematics, has been 
appointed to the mathematics department 
of the University of Detroit. Mr. Nemeth 
is a graduate of Columbia University 
where he received his Master's Degree and 
is currently working on his doctorate. Mr. 
Nemeth is a member of the Joint Uniform 
Braille Committee’s Sub-Committee on 


Mathematics. 
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Samuel Perkins Hayes 
Honored 


It is perhaps 
a happy coinci- 
dence that gave 
Dr. Hayes a mid- 
dle name of 
“Perkins,” for 
nearly one half 
of his life has 
been spent work- 
ing under the 
sponsorship of 
‘ Perkins for the 
benefit of the 
blind students of 
this country and the world. Certainly it 
is without question that his Hayes-Binet 
and other tests have demonstrated to 
society that the blind are not necessarily 
inferior to the sighted in intellect. To 
honor him and his work on the occasion 
of his 80th birthday, leaders in work for 
the blind from every corner of the uni- 
verse joined on May 13, 1955, in Water- 
town, to recognize Dr. Hayes. 


At the celebration held at the home of 
the Director of Perkins, Mr. V. A. Cowgill 
presented to Dr. Hayes a large sterling 
silver tray engraved with the signatures of 
more than 150 admirers. Dr. Hayes also 
received a beautiful leather-bound volume 
of letters of commendation and greeting 
from agencies and fellow-workers through- 
out the world. Dr. Hayes, who was sur- 
rounded by all but one of his five children, 
as well as many of his grandchildren, re- 
sponded to the honor of the occcasion by 
a humorous, gentle, and appreciative 
speech. 

During the summer, Dr. Hayes has been 
at his home in Wood’s Hole, Massachusetts, 
getting ready for work on the many pro- 
jects he now looks forward to completing 
in the next decade. The Journal wishes to 
join the many friends of Dr. Hayes in re- 
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peating the greetings extended on _ his 
birthday for “many happy birthdays to 
come” and a deep feeling of appreciation 
for his great accomplishments and con- 
tributions to our field of special education. 
—Nelson Coon, Perkins Librarian 


Book Keucewu 


AS I SAW IT, by Robert B. Irwin. Pub- 
lisher: American Foundation for the 
Blind, New York, N. Y., 1955. 250 pp. 
$2.50. Reviewed by Samuel C. Ashcroft. 


The American Foundation for the Blind 
has made another valuable contribution to 
its growing list of interesting and helpful 
works to those engaged in service and edu- 
cation of the blind. They have edited and 
published posthumously the completed por- 
tion of what was to be a larger historical 
work by former Foundation Director Dr. 
Robert B. Irwin. Dr. Irwin had planned to 
call the larger work (which he intended 
to complete after his retirement) FIFTY 
YEARS OF PROGRESS; a history of work for 
the blind. The publishers thought it fitting 
to publish the work, interrupted by the un- 
timely death of the author, under the title 
As I SAw It. The title is well chosen, for 
although the work is historical in nature 
and reflects Dr. Irwin’s bent toward re- 
search, it chronicles events in which he was 
an important participant and observer. The 
book has been admirably edited to preserve 
a modicum of the “flavor” of its author. 


Major M. C. Migel, Chairman of the 
Board of the Foundation and long-time 
friend of Dr. Irwin, writes in the foreword 
that the purposes of the volume are “. . . 
to honor the memory of Dr. Robert B. 
Irwin and the splendid work which he ac- 
complished — and to present a picture of 
some phases of work for the blind and of 
the activities of the American Foundation 


for the Blind.” 
“2 
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If there is a theme in this historical 
work, it is the theme of the history of 
work for the blind, and perhaps that is 
best epitomized in conflict. This book, like 
so many others in the field, devotes much 
attention to the conflict over reading sys- 
tems in its chapter titled “War of the 


Dots.” Dr. Irwin refers to “institutional 
interests” versus the “welfare of the blind” 
and says that “... even in the field of work 
for the blind, institutional interests are 
sometimes allowed to take precedence over 
the welfare of the blind,” giving expres- 
sion to the eternal conflict over interpreta- 
tion of what is “good” for the blind. The 
author refers to “bitter experience” in his 
efforts to obtain legislation favorable to the 
blind in their struggle to earn a living. The 
chapter on Social Security is called “The 
Fight for Social Security.” 


If the theme of the work is conflict, the 
author was suited to “.. . occupy a tremen- 
dously important niche in the history of 
work for the blind,” as Major Migel writes 
in the foreword, for “ he was a persevering 
and indefatigable worker, and when he 
once decided on a certain procedure, he 
never swerved from his course until he 
had arrived at a successful issue.” 


The ten chapters that comprise the book, 
though not so grouped in it, seem’ to fall 
naturally into divisions. The first two are 
“The War of the Dots” and “Progress in 
Braille Embossing Since 1900.” Then are 
presented chapters on “Libraries for the 
Blind,” “The Talking Book,” and “Periodi- 
cals for the Blind.” The sixth chapter is 
on “The Education of the Blind.” The 
next triology of chapters deals with “Earn- 
ing a Living without Benefit of Sight,” 
“The Importance of Power to Move About 
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at Will,” and the “Fight for Social Se- 
curity.” Finally, a chapter is presented on 
“The American Foundation for the Blind.” 

Journal readers will perhaps be most in- 
terested in the chapter on the “Education 
of the Blind.” It is to be wished, as the 
publishers point out in the note preceding 
this chapter (such helpful notes precede 
each chapter) “he had had time to write 
also about the development of the residen- 
tial schools for the blind over the same 
period.” This wish is expressed since Dr. 
Irwin concentrates his excellent account on 
the development of the day school class 
movement for the blind. 

The chapter is not without reference to 
che residential school,and Dr. Irwin cites 
a well-taken criticism. He says, “It is 
difficult to trace any consistent develop- 
ment of classroom teaching methods in 
the United States. Many of the schools 
have been isolated one from another and 
have, therefore, been slow to learn of suc- 
cessful methods of other places.” Fortun- 
ately, this well-founded criticism has been 
in part obviated since the death of Dr. 
Irwin. The American Association of In- 
structors of the Blind workshop-type con- 
ventions, regional meetings of teachers in 
subject and methods areas, increased con- 
sultant services in education by the Foun- 
dation, and more widespread summer 
courses for teachers are facilitating prog- 
ress. A promising trend is also to be found 
in the increased interest of university de- 
partments of special education of the blind. 

Perhaps this neat and pleasing little book 
best serves its purpose as a memorial to 
Dr. Irwin and his work for the community 
of the blind. It is not, however, without 
much value and interest for workers for 
the blind and students of the work. - 





Poychological Problems 
Of She Parente Of 4 Slind Child 


By Professor Arthur A. Eisenstadt 
Rutgers University 


(Editor's Note: This article grew out 
of Dr. Eisenstadt’s research into the speech 
abilities and potential of visually handi- 
capped children. The complete thesis is 
available from the New York University 
Library.) 


In any study of the problems and re- 
actions of a group of people, one must 
realize that different individuals facing the 
same pressures may exhibit many differ- 
ent reactions as there are individuals. Kurt 
Lewin’ once observed that we do not have 
a special “group psychology” so much as 
a psychology of individuals in a group 
Situation, which supports this same view- 
point. However, it is possible to examine 
which tensions, drives, attitudes and re- 
actions are strongly present in a given situa- 
tion, and to point out which of these are 
most frequently observed in such a setting. 
It is on such a basis that this paper will 
report, not only how the parents of blind 
children react, but also’what pressures and 
forces are most likely to produce certain re- 
actions which shall be here described. To 
this end, let us briefly examine three areas: 
the status of blindness, parental reaction to 
this problem, and the psycho-educational 
implications which parents and teachers 
must recognize and manipulate. 

The official New Jersey state depart- 
ment definition of a blind person describes 
him as one who “has 20/200 vision or 
less in the better eye, with refraction or 
field limitation reduced to 20 degrees.” 
A less technical description, which has 
been “. . . continuously used by doctors, 
teachers, and government and private work- 
ers . . . states that 20/200 means that if 
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a person, even with glasses, can read at a 
distance of 20 feet only the large type that 
a person with normal vision can read at 
200 feet, he is considered blind.”* The 
number of blind persons is a figure which 
exceeds most lay expectations. In New 
York State, where the census of the blind 
is fairly carefully kept, well over eighteen 
thousand individuals have been counted.* 
Also, in terms of the number of parents 
involved, “Blindness is no respecter of age. 
Although it is not common to childhood, 
blindness can and does occur at birth and 
throughout life.” Over a three-year pe- 
riod in New York State, 236 blind chil- 
dren under seven years of age were re- 
ported, while another 163 were found be- 
tween seven and seventeen.® Further, not 
only is the number of parents of blind 
children significantly large, but there is 
indication that the figures will increase. 
Although some congenital causes like ve- 
nereal disease transmitted to the foetus 
(ophthalmia neonatorium) have been 
greatly decreased, certain other defects 
whose cause and prevention are unknown 
have appeared. Retrolental fibroplasia is 
the most prominent of these, and each year 
brings to light an increasing number of 
these cases.’ Even from so sketchy a re- 
view, it is apparent that parents of blind 
children comprise a substantial group. 
What about these parents? We know that 
most handicapped children have emotional 
and psychological problems, and we are 
making progress in meeting those prob- 
lems, but what about the parents? Here 
is a brief description of what happens to 
many of them. 


“It is natural, in fact almost inevi- 
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table, that when parents discover they 

have a blind baby they are not only 

sorrowed but shocked . . . Almost all 
young parents who find their child is 

blind are shocked and confused . . . 

It is the tendency of most of us 

faced with misfortune to rebel, and to 

wonder why it had to happen to us.”® 

The reactions just described and their 
usual sequelae roughly comprise four stages. 
First there may be a profound and almost 
numbing sense of shock and grief. The 
parents may feel an intense sense of loss, 
of sorrow, and of incredulity. “It isn’t so. 
There must be some mistake. It just 
couldn’t happen to us. This is the end 
of everything.” These are typical remarks 
made or thought about while the parent is 
still adjusting to the initial realization of 
the handicap. In response to the feeling 
that everyone must be wrong about the 
child’s blindness, the parents very often go 
from one specialist to another, hoping 
against hope that someone has a “Special” 
and unique knowledge which will dispel 
the ugly reality they refuse to accept. 
The results are harmful both financially 
and emotionally, and if the child is older, 
will be psychologically unwholesome for 
both parent and child. 

The second stage is one of bewilderment 
and helplessness. Despondence generally 
gives way to a kind of acceptance, and the 
first question is, usually, “What do we do 
about it?” The answers are often gained 
with great difficulty. First, the parent must 
overcome his diffidence and embarrassment 


‘enough to go outside himself and ask ques- 


tions. Also, the M.D. may be largely or 
entirely concerned with the medical pic- 
ture, and views his role exclusively in terms 
of medical, surgical, or physiological thera- 
py. It is a rare eye specialist, in the writ- 
er’s experience, who offers guidance of a 
social and psychological nature. Fortunate- 
ly, state departments of education, residen- 
tial schools for the blind and private agen- 
cies such as the Lighthouse and the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind in New York 
City, are superbly ready to counsel the par- 
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ent. It is well that they do so, for the feel- 
ing parents experience at this time has 
been vividly depicted by the Flaxmans, 
who wrote about their own problem: 
“Surely there must be something that can 
be done. There must be someone who can 
help us . . . This aspect of the situation we 
wish to stress. Time, patience, love, and a 
solid foundation of a way of life took care 
of the initial waves of hopelessness.”® Even- 
tually, depending in degree on the parent's 
aggressiveness and initiative, a fund of 
helpful and often conflicting advice and 
data is amassed. With this new and fre- 
quently incomplete knowledge, the parent 
finds himself beset by new and rather tor- 
tuous aspects of his problem. 


Phase three of the parent’s evolution, 
now that he has learned something of the 
social and emotional obstacles to be over- 
come, is characterized most prominently by 
the parents’ fears. Armed at this point 
only with half-information and vague re- 
assurances that “things will turn out all 
right”, the parents may have visions of an 
isolated, unhappy child. They may pic- 
ture the child as a social stigma, forcing 
them to curtail their own activities, keep- 
ing the child discreetly out of sight when 
company comes, perhaps moving to a new 
community in order to escape the pity of 
those who knew them before the catastro- 
phe occurred. They may envision the child 
as a crushing financial burden, steadily and 
relentlessly draining away the family in- 
come in special books, toys, education, and 
medical services — and where the com- 
munity does not help them, this is just 
what may happen. Then again, they may 
feel, and this is a corrosive fear indeed, a 
sense of divine punishment. They may 
come to believe that because of certain sins 
or misdeeds of their own, Providence is 
now visiting a terrible punishment upon 
them by putting the curse of blindness on 
their child. With such a feeling, that 
“the sins of the parents have been visited 
on the children”, it is not hard to visualize 
a parent who finds it impossible to deny his 
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child anything under the sun. Perhaps 
the worst fear of all is that which exists 
when one parent suspects the other of be- 
ing the one whose guilt brought down this 
form of divine punishment. Unless psy- 
chological perspective is restored, emotional 
discord and eventual schism may be the 
unhappy result. 


Thus we come to the fourth and final 
period — the longest and most wearing 
of.all. It is epitomized by the word tension 
in all its manifold aspects. Obviously, the 
parents have been brought to a state of 
great anxiety over the child’s development. 
At home, eating, dressing, playing, and 
talking have presented a bewildering galaxy 
of minor vexing, frustrating and heart- 
rending problems. To watch a child grope 
around patiently and endlessly for a toy 
lying just a few inches away from it, to 
watch a toddler walk straight into a table, 
edge, wince, and go about his business tak- 
ing for granted that all people bump their 
way painfully through the house, to watch 
other sighted children play gaily and with- 
out fear on the sidewalk and know that 
your child is forever barred from such care- 
free play — these are tense, enervating, and 
joyless moments which parents repeat a 
thousandfold. Eventually, either in a resi- 
dential or special public school, the young- 
ster is cared for by others with training 
and competence such ‘as the parent has 
probably never seen before. For the first 
time, the responsibilities he or she has had 
for years are shifted to other shoulders. 
The reaction is varied and sometimes star- 
tling. A sense of profound relief may be 
felt, followed by a realization that bone- 
deep weariness now has a chance to dissi- 
pate itself. Then, like the pendulum 
pushed too far in one direction, comes the 
reverse swing. Some parents experience 
a sharp disinterest, an apathy to what is 
going on. Others develop a fear-filled con- 
cern or a hyper-critical attitude toward 
those caring for their child, and may even 
become quite annoyed with the individual 
who is now sharing their burden. What- 
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ever the pendulum’s position, the parents 
are in emotional imbalance until they com- 
prehend the three true facets of responsi- 
bility: delegated, shared, and personal. 


Let us now examine the educational im- 
plications which these brief observations 
suggest. A federal study has found that 
the training procedure where exceptional 
children are involved “should be based 
upon competent psychological, educational, 
social and medical study.”!° As the writer 
sees it, the parents of the exceptional child 
must be given the same kind of analysis in 
terms of their needs, too, for when they 
are upset, the strongest educational and 
emotional influence on the young child is 
rendered ineffective. An indication of 
how important is their role may be found 
in the statement by two specialists that 
“Under adequate parental guidance, the 
normal blind child should be ready to en- 
ter school at approximately the same age 
as a seeing child.”! (Italics mine.) Not 
only should parents and other close asso- 
ciates understand the child’s psychological 
problems, they must also be aware of his 
mechanical limitations as well. Testifying 
to the impact of this area of influence is 
the preface of a revealing brochure on com- 
munications methods which reads, “Pre- 
pared for friends and families of the 
blind”,!? and explains the technical prob- 
lems of reception, comprehension and ex- 
pression of the visually handicapped. 

Coupled with this understanding of the 
child’s needs must be an alert awareness 
on the parents’ part of the problems which 
face them.. Easily the most tempting error 
the parent can make is that of excessive in- 
dulgence. In a monograph on the sight- 
less, Totman notes that “One of the big- 
gest pitfalls of the parents of a blind child 
is the danger of indulgence. Parents .. . 
permit ... extra pleasures and favors and 
excuse him from duties . . . which is poor 
training and . . . will accentuate his un- 
likeness to his brothers and sisters.”12 The 
answer to this situation is found in the 
perceptive admonition of Speer, who ad- 
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vises “discipline yourself, and then you will 
be able to discipline your child. It is hard 
not to pamper and spoil a handicapped 
child, but life will be more pleasant for 
the whole family, and the child too, if you 
can make yourself treat him as a perfectly 
normal youngster.”’* A succinct recom- 
mendation is that offered by Habbe, who 
tested many handicapped children for psy- 
chological deviations: “The best attitude is 
to avoid the extremes of sentimentalism 
and neglect.”!> Gertrude Van den Broek, 
for many years a counselor in the field of 
the blind, cautions parents to be ready “to 
build in him the sense of your loyalty and 
confidence.”?¢ 

Some indication of the psychological 

needs of the handicapped may be found in 
the following recommendations: 

1. Give the child a positive feeling of 
security. 

2. Make the child feel that he is loved 
and wanted by the family. 

3. Make sure that the child is free of 
fear and regressiveness regarding 
his blindness. 

4, Give the child ample and varied op- 
portunity to develop his creative and 
original capacities. 

5. Avoid being arbitrary in your at- 
titude and treatment. 

6. Build a sense of self-reliance and 
personal worth. 

7. Avoid pushing the child beyond his 
depth and potential. 

8. Answer questions frankly — do not 
give an impression of secrecy or re- 
luctance regarding the handicap. 

9. Emphasize improvement, not per- 
fection. 

10. Be sure to enrich the child’s life 
with as many experiences as pos- 
sible. 

11. Be prepared for obstacles, setbacks 
and frictions — accept them as in- 
evitable and devote your energies to 
solving them. 

12. Share your experiences with other 
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parents, and mutual aid will often 
result. 

13. Plan ahead — visualize experiences 
to come and prepare for them. 

14. Weigh many decisions in terms of 
what the sighted child can be ex- 
pected to perform. 

15. Keep the rounded perspective be- 
fore you — let social, mental, physi- 
cal, and emotional competence be 
your goals. 

When all is said and done, no list of 
rules or tensions can ever be complete or 
accurate for all children. Like his sighted 
friends, each blind child is a distinct and 
different personality, and should be treated 
as such. For those who are near him — 
parent, teacher or friend, the opportunity 
is present to guide and to counsel, to help 
and to forbear, and in so doing, to grow 
in stature with him. 
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‘DATES TO REMEMBER 


On —9\h 





1955 


October 6-8—APH Research-School Liaison Meeting, Kentucky School, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

October 14-16—National Boy Scout Jamboree for Schools for the Blind, Western 
Pennsylvania School for Blind Children, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

October 14-16—Regional AAIB Language Arts Workshop Meeting, Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for Blind Children, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

October 14-16—Regional AAIB Music Teachers Workshop, Iowa School for the 
Visually Handicapped, Vinton, Iowa. 

October 19-26—Far East Conference on Work for the Blind, Tokyo, Japan. 

October 19-20—AAIB Program Planning Committee Meeting, Ohio School for the 
Blind, Worthington (Columbus), Ohio. 

October 22-26—Meeting of Board of Trustees and Formal Opening of New Adminis- 
tration Building and Tour of Expanded Manufacturing Plant, Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentcky. 

October 24—Trustees Meeting, The International Journal for the Education of the 
Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. 

November 4-5—Regional AAIB Meeting for ‘Teachers of Mentally Retarded Children, 
Maryland School for the Blind, Overlea, Maryland. 

November 9-12—Regional ICEC Meeting, Nashville, Tennessee. 

November 16-18—National Rehabilitation Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri. 


December 1—White House Conference on Education, Washington, D. C. 
1956 
February 24-25—MAAB Wrestling Tournament, Arkansas School for the Blind, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


June 24-28—AAIB 43rd Biennial Convention, Ohio School for the Blind, Worth- 
ington (Columbus), Ohio. 
July 8-13—AAWB 30th Convention, Los Angeles, California. 
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